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ABSTBACT 

Tiielve essays and books reviewed in t;his annotated 
fcibliography cMtribute information about how principals can identify 
the seed for change and how they can implement successrul change 
strategies* The literature contains several case studies as well as 
empirical research data* One study "concludes th'av change is more 
likely co occur when administrators axe hired from outside the 
district. Outsiders were also found to be more committed zo their 
careers and to beliave they had more persuasive ability in initiating 
change* Another author emphasizes the importance of questioning the 
motives of administrators when they propose changes* Among elementary 
principals; those with more experience or those who employed teacher 
aides were more frequently viewed as comprehensive change agents* The 
interpersonal climate of a school, the technological level of a 
district t and the personal characteristics, attitudes, and behavior 
of principals are also seen as important factors in the initiation of 
change. 
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to the most significant and useful information available from 
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Atkini, Victor, and Kauffmam NeiL ' Three Suburban 
Principals Talk about Change "Naf/ona/ Elementary 
PrincipaL 56, 4 (March-April 1977), pp: SM5. EJ 157 
043 



Atkins and Kautfman arranged this interview with three princi- 
pals from the suburbs of Boston in response to their concern ''that a 
significant voice is rnissing from the sornetimes noisy debate about 
education" — that of "thoughtful practitioners reflectiny on their 
practice;' In this article, the three principals--/V1ary, Barbara, and 
Richards-discuss how they were selected for their positions, how 
thev judged what had to be changed in their schools, and how they 
went about implementing those changes. 

Mary entered a school that was "very drab, very quiet, ver>^ 
structured/' Mary had had "no administration courses whatsoever " 
and held no theory of change^ traits she considered an advantage. 
Instinctively, she felt the need to change the schoors environment 

Mary identified several traits of the principal as effective change 
agent. The principal should be a supplier of information, be able to 
''look at the structure of the school and isolate where the power is/' 
and then be able to work with or around that structure. Finally, the 
principal should be an important role model, for '^people don't do 
what you say, they do what you do." 

Richard also entered a school that was in rough shape, with both 
the parents and staff badly divrded. He refused to take sides and 
promoted a philosophy of "diversity as a strength." He formed and 
worked with numerous teacher committees to deal with specific 
problems, "which helped harness a lot of randomly dispersed 
energy onto a specific goal/' 

Barbara entered a better situatioh, but the school still had its 
problems. Her main change strategies were to increase the staff's 
access to information and to alter the power structure of the school 
Essentially, "it came down to wrenching the power away from the 
aides" and redistributing it to teachers and team leaders. 



Drake, Daniel D., and Schuttenberg, Ernest M, "To= 
ward Educational Excellence in an Urban Junior High 
School.'* NASSP Bulletin, 60, 401 (Septerriber 1976). 
pp. 8M4. El 153 061" 
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What specific techniques can be used by principals to foster 
change and innovation al the building level? In this article, Dr^ke 
and Schuttehberg report in some detail the efforts of an urban 
junior high school principal "to lead his school toward educational 
"^-ellence through the use of a collaborative strategy" of change 
The principal utilised several resources from both inside and 



outside the school to effect change He partiripati'd m a;'year4ong 
inservice Leadership Training Program, ' which i*nabled him in 
'forge closer ties with the central office and utili/e its resources 
He also had the assistance of n consultant (roni a local university 
who helped asses:; the organizational health of the sc hool 

The principal tooK pains to open rommunic ation c hannels and 
involve teachers, students, and parents ifi thi> c huriMe firoc ess lnfor= 
mation was eNcbanged with the faculty by ctmsulliriH with both 
their locally elected representatives and svith infomially organi/ed 
faculty groups. Students and parents participated as nienibers of 
various school committees 

A 'Needs Assessment Task Force/' consfiting of teachers, 
parents, and students, was appointed by the principal to esamirK* 
"the district and school educational philosophies" and then forniu^ 
late and prioritii^e educational goals. 

The "Organii^ation Perception Questionna!!'*''^ was afiministered ' 
to nearly all the schoors staff members The data were analy^^ed 
first by computer, then by a faculty committee that made 
recommendations for heeded impr^ovements NeaHy three^ourlhs 
of the twenty recomrnendations were implemented that year, the 
authors report, to the great satisfaction of the committee members. 

Finally, six volunteer staff members partic^jated in a workshop 
on planning educational change at the local university. The authors 
report that the organi^alibnal improvemi^nt program has been 
highly beneficial and has created a participatory atmosphofe in the 
school 



Ganz^ Harold and Hoy, Wayne K, "Patterns of Sue- 
cession of Elementary Principals and Organizational 
Change." Planning and Changing, 8, (Summer-Fall 
19771 pp. 185=190. E l 169 808. , 



What kinds of elementary principals make the most effective 
change agents? To help answer this question, Can/ and Hoy studied 
sixty New Jersey principals to determine thi* pattern of succession 
of the principals "as^ related to administrative behaviors, career 
orientations and change perspectives." 

The researchers administered questionnaires to boSh the princi* 
pal and the faculty of each school at regulady scheduled faculty 
meetings, Thirty of the principals were 'Insiders" (persons promoted 
from within the district) and thirty were "outsiders" (those hired 
from outside the district). 

A key finding of the study was that "change is more likely to 
occur from administrators who are outsiders rather than insiders/' 
This is true for superintendents and secondary r?rincipals as well as 
for eiementary prirtcipals. The authors speculate that "perhaps 



principals who are imiders spend too much time mainttiininy And 
proteciiny their own position rather thtin dealing with educational' 
issues that may produce change *' 

The study aUo found that elementary principals who are out- 
siders tend to regard a change of jobs as nece5Sa^^^ for advancement 
in their profession. Outsiders also were more committed to their 
careers and berieved they had greater ability ih^n insiders in con= 
vinclng superiors of the need for change 

The authors note that there may be times when insiders are more 
desirable, if implementing change fs the objective, hovvever, 
outsiders will probably be more successful. 



Howes, Kimball L Pathways and Pitfalls in Introduc- 
ing Change/' NAS5P Bullmin. 60. 399 tApril 1976). pp^ 
Ej 149 647. 
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"All organizations are like living physical oryanisms and, as 
sucK are either growing or dying." states Howes. "Change is inevit- 
able by the very nature of life." The success or failure of change 
depends largely on the political climate both within the school and 
exterior to it Finally, changexan be motivated by nearly any part of 
an organization. ^ 

In this diverse article Howes illustrates these concepts and others 
with a number of case studies of organizational change processes. 
He also reviews six recent publications that give insights, theory, 
and techniques for bringing about change. 

Howes emphasizes the importance of questioning the motives of 
both the superintendent and the principal when, they propose 
changes Are they motivated by competition, under pressure from 
superiors, or obsessed with gimmickry? Are they really interested in 
improving the learning environment? What is their past record like? 

Principals generally react to change in one of four ways. Many 
principals are truly connmitted to improving education and will 
support any change process that would help improve the learning 
^environment Other principals, primarily "conscientious veterans/' 
are "primarily interested in running a quiet and tidy ship." They will 
attempt to Implement change, however, if ordered from above. 

The third group is innovative because "they view this approach 
as an opportunity to create a reputation as an aggressive change 
agent" Finally, a minority is so comfortable in their bureaucratic 
niche.that they will resist change "to the bitter end." 

Johnson, Bruce, and Sloan, Charles A, A Study of 
Elementary School Principals' Self-Perceptions of 
Change Agen^ Behavior Procedures for Adopting 
Educational InnovationB/CBAM Colleague RBport 
Austin, Texas Research and Development Center for 
Teacher Education, Texas University, 1977= 30 pages. 
ED number not vet assigned. 

The research literature on the role of the elementary principal is 
pdradoxical. On the one hand, principals are expected to maintain 
the status quo as prescribed by society's norms, while on the other 
hand, they are expected to act as dynamic leaders of change. To 
determine just how principals view their role in bringing about 
change, Johnson and Sloan conducted this study of ninety-five 
elementary school principals from fourteen northern Illinois school 
districts: 

Three means of data collection were used. The princfpals were 
rated by a committee of central office administrators regardliig 
their involvement in change. The principals were also asked to rate 
their own behavior. Finally, the principals were asked to supply 
demographic information, *• 
According to the data, experienced elementary school principals 
were more likely than beginning principals to be classified by 
central office administrators as comprehensive change agents. 
Another interesting finding was that principals who employed paid 
teacher aides were more^ often seen as comprehensive change 



agents The authors specuUte that with the present union situation 
"it may be essential to provide huniafi rt^soiirtps in the form of 
teacher aides as a mi«ans to btm^ Ahuui sfgnifii ant educational 
change/' 

Reyardless of how their swp{?rior'f raided them as change 
agents, the prmcipals studied "vwere cognitiveiy awafe of the ad^ 
mlnistrative behaviors 'necessary to impteniont change.'* Prin- 
cipals rated as comprehensive changt' ai«nts. however, did 
report a greater use of three behavfors; ' developing (the irinova- 
tion as a group endeavor/' "rewardirig tht* fiu uliy thrcnigh visi- 
ble recognition/' and ' systematfrally evaluaiiny the 
innovAhon " This latter finding is particularliy significant, state 
the ^authors, becs^use evaluation n f fequently overlooked in the 
change process 
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Kraiewskl, Robert and Zintgraff, Paul i. "Ident- 
ifying Ihnovational Constraints ,A Model for School 
Frincipals," Educational Technology, 17. 12 
(December 1977). pp, 26-9. Ef 173 961. 



planning for educational change seems simple enough; first, 
identify the need for change; next, establish objectives and a plan of 
action to reach those objectives; and finally, establish an evaluation 
procedure to monitor the change process Unfortunately, unfort^ 
seen problems usually come up that frustrate the change process. 
Kralewski and Zintgraff here outline a conceptual model designed 
to help principals identify "innovational constraints" and thus plan 
comprehensively for successful change. 

Constraints can be of several different types: psychological, 
physical temporal, sociocultural, legal, and fiscal The constraints 
can be applied by the administrative hierarchy, students, teachtlrs, 
or parents. In the authors' model, a matrix is formed with types of 
constraints as columns and those applying the constraints as rows. 
Using a rating scale of high, medium, and losv, the principal indi- 
cates "the correlation between the constraint and the personnel 
group involved " 
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The combinfitions ^wt^n hi^H ratings wiil liktHv be dnhis ot siMnifh 
CAni consinimt on tht* tKmHt* pmi=t»ss Iht* prrnLipiiL hLiviny 
idnntif ied ihvw aruds. shtuiKl \]wv\ analv/u them in iU}U\\l To hdf) in 
this procesH. thi' duthors havt* inc ludfeKl two i»\dnipk*s and a list of 
possible Cduset^ for the constrdints given 

Once the prntvss is i nmpk'tts the prinnf^al hdve both \1 
Mirlv= sophKtirdled, logii-dllv (lt'\t'ln(ieti hst oi si^nifii dnt t ofv 
StrdiniH" and a go^ti deni of 'in^^iuht intu hti^v lit deat ssith ihvsv 
constrdin'is " The printipdl can tht»n e^tab'; h obiet tivuH ancl 
^pLH ^tV d feasible filar^ or action for dtMlini; witli the constraints " 



Licata, loseph W. "In the School s Social System is 
the Principal an Hfective Change Agent^*' NASSP 
Bulhm ^^). (Detemher 19"^), pp 7>81 ll ^ S% 

^72 



In acting as a change agent, .the principal has the advantaj^e ot 
heing faniiliar with ' the languagi*, norn^s. needs, and aspirations of 
his schoors social svsfeni But the pnncipars role also has severai 
drawhacks. some o! which are described here bv Licata 

First ot all. the principal is an intimate part ot the school system 
and thus may not be ablt^ to see thesv-Stem "as a whole " In addi- 
tion, rne time and energy needed to act as a change agent may be 
severely restricted by 'the day-to-day crises connected vs ith running 
a buildmg ■ The prinnpal usually will not have the e^tpertrse neces- 
sary to impie wnt change in many specialized areAs, and may not 
have the power to do so even if he or she does have the expertise. 
Finally, the principal w»ll likely have difficulty trying to simultane- 
ously act as a helpful change ayent and as a dispenser of rewards 
and punishments to tea criers 

Despite these drawbacks, says Licata, there are ways for the 
principal to help "develop a social-emotional climate which facili- 
tates innovation " The princioaj's Vf?rbal behavior n a key factor, 
because it communicates whethef' the principal is more interested 
in supporting hirriself or in supporting Jthers. 

When the principal is ''other-supportive," he or she is helping to 
provide a climate for teachef, student, and parent participation 
And since subordinates tend to model the behavior or their leader, 
the verbai behaviof of the principal carl irifluence the climate of 
change at all levels in the school building. 



Licata, Joseph W^; lllli, Elmer C j and Wilion, Charles 
"Initiating Structure for Educational Change." 
NASSP Bulietin, 61, ^t08 (April 19771 pp. 25-33. EJ 162 
115. 
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"Initiating structure/' state the authoi's, "refers to a leader's 
behaviof in dermeating the reiationship between himself and 
members of his staff, and in endeAvoHng to establish welNdefined 
patterns of organization, channels of communication, and methods 
of procedure/' By initiating a structure designed to enhance innova= 
tion, the principal can become a successful change agerit in his or 
her schooL In this article, the authors discuss one such "Initiating 
structure"; the organization and scheduling of committee meetings 
concerned with solving a school problern. 

Too often, school administrators ask faculty members to hold 
cdmmittiee meetings after schooL Rut, state the authors, "after- 
school meetings just don't make sonse"; teachers who are fatigued 
and suffer from "stimulus overload" after school are in no condition 
to effectively participate in creative decision-making. 

The answer, of course, is to find ways to schedule released time 
for comrriittee members during the regular school day. The authors 
suggest that administrators brainstorm to come up with alternative 
ways to schedule released time dunng school hours, A list of 
twenty'seven alternative scheduling ideas is presented to help in 
this process 

Q Once the arternatives are generated, the administrator should list 
n along with both theif intended consequences and itheir "anti= 



ripaved ni^jLUitive t <^nse(jutvit;es for the [ujol urLjiUti/atiurr " In Hiis 
form, the .ilternatisf'i i,m lie weigWed aM,iir\Ht (mv iuunhvr and 
ranki'd it? (ieveki|i a ' conttngentv pool ot ahfrnattve |)lans 

Once the cc^nimittet* is organi/ed, tht* priiu i(kil sliouUI nurtufe 
the commitment of its members to helf) assure thai it will be \m> 
ductive and innovative The cDmniittee niembers shcHjld he (on- 
suited about the organizatinn of the (ommittee and its time and 
i>lace (^f nieeting VS'hen ttuu hers can PiirtK ipate in di»vt»|{)[)ing 
Aiu\ urUiiiii/ing the u>nifnittee, statt* tlie .iutluus, they w ill be fTiut li 
niore conimilli'tl to its yoals ^ 



Littrell; I* Harvey. A ResiMrc h liiisud h*r hn[(|Lit> tor 
Selecting Cha!r[?ers<jns " Bulletin, b2, 417 

(April 1M78K pp \ \ nMH 



reachers will often resist ans chanyt*^ made in (In^ curriruUim or 
instructional [jrogram Ihus, it is i[ii[jerati\e iliai tht^i hairpi^rsons of 
curriculum cornmiittH^s '^be iiidividuaU who c an luHp others to 
accef)t changes/ .>states Littrell Usually, t hair[jersnns art* >e|ei led 
on the c]uestionab|e bases of "senioritv, youth, light loads, turn- 




taking, or status." A much better method of selecting chairpersons, 
says Littrell, is to use a technique based on "the research which has 
identified the characteristics of good change leaders/' 

This research indicates that good change leaders are viewed by 
teachers as "not too different" from themselves and "only srtghtly 
better" in instructional ability and socioeconomic status Prefer^ 
ably, these leaders are "not innovators" but instead are "early 
adopters of innovation/' They have access to informaiirn outside 
the local area -through attending conferences p.nd reading 
journals = uad are perceived by their peers to have good |udgment. 

Bas^d on these findings. Littrell constructed a questionnaire— 
presented here—thr.^ is designed to help principals identify 
teachers' preferred committee chairpersons. The anonymous ques- 
tionnaires ask teachers to Identify and characterize the persons they 
would turn to first for instructional advice. 

Littrell outlines the procedures the pr ncipal shoufd use m icbu' 
lating and interpreting the results of the questionnaire. The er d 
product is a list of individuals who "are iierceived by uthers as best 
satisfying the criteria for good change leaclers/' 
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Mclntyre, D. lohn. "Attitude Change Models — 
Meaning for PrinctpaN.'' NASSP Bulletin, 63, 425 
(March 1979), pp. 45'48. El 197 824. 



"Promoting change is a more complex process than simply syste= 
matically planning the change of a curriculum, school philosophy, 
or staff utilization,*' states Mclntyfe. Effective change requires, 
above all. a change in the attitudes of those affected by the change. 
Thus the success of a principal as change agent depends, in largo 
part, OHihis or her understanding of how arid why people's attitudes 
change. Mclntyre here describes several models of attitude change 
to help principals toward an understanding of this critical aspect of 
organizational change. 



The "congruitS' model" provides "a gtMitfraliiSd attitude scMe 
which permits one fo preciict the direction of the individuar:; dtti= 
tude change " For example, if a principal is hiyhlv rated (a " J ") in 
the eves of teachers, and this principal wants to introduce a w\t- 
book perceived as a " = 1," there will most likely be a chanye in 
attitude toward the iexibook because of the principars prestiye. 

In the "remtorcement theorv ' of change, the accoptance of 
, change is dependent on the incentives offered to inake the chaiijie 
Incentives may be arguments or reasons supporting the proposed 
change" or "rewards and punishments ' that would follow accept- 
ance of the chanye 

The ''dissonance rnodel" maintain'^ that "coercion can be a posi- 
tive force in changiny an individuars attitude ' Teachers induced to 
change their attitude by coercion will be forced to rational i/e their 
action by acknowledging, at least public Iv. thai their attitude has 
indeed changed. Finally, Mc In tyre reviews Mas low's '^Hierarchy of 
Human Needs" model, which assumes that "a self-actualized 
person is more conducive to accepting change " 
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Misktl, Cecil "Principais' Perceived Effectiveness, 
Innovation Effort, and the School Situation" fduca^ 
tiQnal Administrative Quarterly 13, 1 (Winter 1977), 
pp 3146 EJ 158 804. 



"Principal effectiveness Is a multidimensional concept," states 
Miskei, and includes three components: "innovation effort, percep- 
tual evaluation by subordinates, and perceptual evaluation by 
superordinates " Each of these three components might influence 
the othe^ two In addition, two "situational factors"^ the inter- 
personal climate in the schooi and the technology level of the 
school district" may influence each of the three components of 
principal effectiveness. 

To determine which variables had an influence on the com- 
ponents of effecMveness, Miskei conducted a study in thirty-nine of 
the laryest school disfncts in a midwestern state From five to 
twelve principals in each district were survt'. ^d, along with eight 
teachers serving under each principal, and the immediate 
supervisor of each principal 

Innovation effort was defined and measured as the "number of 
new programs initiated or maintained by the principal to improve 
the organizational functioning of the school building/' Technology 
level (''the ex(ent to which the school district is using modern 
administrative practices") and the interpersonal climate of the 
school were measured usii.g a "Situational Description Question- 
naire." 



The results of the study showed a conifiles fjattern of influeiues 
on the components uf prinrif)iii effet (iveness I ach of the three 
components of effet ti%^»ness was rnuntl to intlui'iic e the other two 
in addition, the subordinates' evaluatiuns of the priiuifjal were 
affected by the interf)ersonal climate of the building, and the inno , 
vation effort of the principal was affected by the technological* 
level of the district 

Miskei canckides that the diffuultv in starting new programs 
may be explained in [)art by the c omf)le\ sys!(»m of variables that* 
affects the printif)ars innovation efforts, whu h lan ■■uiinhine to 
make the forres surrounding innovation and the t'Xfiected role ot 
the principal very hard for the adniinistrator to Lniderstand and 
control." 



Trump, \. Lloyd^ and Georgiades, William. How to 

Change )^ur Schooi Reston. Virginia: National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 1978 75 
pages ED 162 425 



Although teachers, parents, and students participate in tha 
chanye process, state Trump and Ceorgiades, "the fact remains that 
the person in charge sets the tone and the methodology of change." 
Thus, It IS essential that the. principal understand the nature and 
process of change= To help principals gain this kind of understand- 
iny, the authors here "raise questions and suggest possible answers" 
about the change process at the school site. The advice presented is 
based on the authors' e^cperiences in the NASSP's Model Schools 
Project. - " = 

The first step is to identify what needs to be changed. To facili- 
tate this process, the authors list numerous examples of possible 
changes that a principal might be considerinij hit^f establishiny a 
tentative list of needed changes, the pnncipal should prioritize the. 
list and check with others on the rankings. 

The steps taken by a principal to elicit change are essentially the 
same steps taken by a good teacher to stimulate learning The goals 
of the chanye should be identified and understood. Positive moti- 
vation should be used to stimulate people to change, and the Indi- 
viduals involved should participate in decision-making Finally, 
plans for evaluation of the change process should be made at the 
same time the change itself is being plc^nned. 

Other chapters deal with collecting information needed for 
effective change, coping with dilemmas in the change process, and 
accepting personal respohsibility for outcomes. The balance of this 
pubiication contains a mm of questions, examples, and suggestions 
designed to stimulate thinking about the change process In schooU. 
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The Educational Resources infofination Ceniar (ERIC) is a 
nalionai information system operafed by the National Institute 
of Education. fRIC serves educatofs by disseminating research 
fesulls and othfr resource infprmafion tha! can be used in 
develDping mpra effgctivi educational programs. The ERIC 
Clearinghouse on EduGational M'anagemant. one of several such 
units in the system, was established at the Univarsiiy orOregon in 
1968. The Clearinghouse and its companion units process research 
reports and journal articles for announcement in ERIC'S index and 
abstract bulletins. 

Besides processing documints and journal artlclas, the 
Clearinghouse priparts biblrsgraphles, Mteraturi raviaws. 
monographs, and other interpritive reseafch studies on topics in 
its efjucationil araa. 



Prior to publication, this manuscript was submitiad lo the 
Association of California School Administratofs for critical ravlew 
and deiermination of pfofesslonal competance. The publication has 
met such standards. Points of view or opinions, howavar, do not 
neeessarily raprasant tha offlciai view or opiniDns of the 
AssQciation of California School Admlnistfators. 
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